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A NUMBER OF INTERESTING NOVELS- 

BY W. D. HOWELIiS 



From time to time as one advances in years, one feels 
obliged, by that sclerosis of tbe tastes which is apt to occur 
in old age, to abandon the world to its accumulated errors, 
and retire upon the superiority of the irrevocable past. At 
such moments it appears that there are no such novels as 
there once were, that fiction is not at all the thing it used to 
be; yet from time to time amidst the flattering despair in 
which one attributes to oneself a share of that vanished 
superiority, one has surprises of excellence in contemporary 
work. Some unimagined writer, hitherto quite unread, pre- 
sents himself in a book perhaps unwillingly borrowed 
and provokes one to inquiry about the man who wrote it. 
He could not have written that story only; he must have 
done others, better or worse, and one goes on reading as 
many of his books as one can lay one's hands on. 

It was The Squire's Daughter which led me on to The 
Honor of the Clintons, to The Eldest Son, to Exton Manor, 
and to The Greatest of These, in an order of reading which 
may not have been at all the order of their writing. I was 
so ignorant of recent English fiction as not to know any of 
Mr. Archibald Marshall's books by name even, and I was 
rather critically incredulous of my increasing pleasure in 
them. Let it be owned at once that it was not the deepest or 
widest pleasure, not of the proportion of the vast delight 
ministered by the supreme imaginations. But it was, and in 
my gratitude it is, a very genuine pleasure which I would 

1 The Squire's Daughter, The Honor of the Clintons, The Eldest Son, Exton 
Manor, The Greatest of These. By Archibald Marshall. Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

The Saturday's Child, The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne, Poor Dear Margaret Kirby, 
Mother. By Kathleen N orris. The Macmillan Company. 

Clark's Field. By Robert Herrick. The Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Price of Love. By Arnold Bennett. Harper & Brothers. 

The Letter of the Contract. By Basil King. Harper * Brothers. 

The New Clarion. By Will N. Harben. Harper * Brothers. 
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not mar the sense of by any minifying reservations. It is 
too altogether inviting a feat to find this novelist in a 
measure the palingenesis of the somewhat shambling 
colossus that bestrode for a generation an ocean tide 
of political and clerical fiction; but certainly it is of 
the huge Anthony Trollope that one thinks recurrently in 
Mr. Marshall's studies of county-family character and cir- 
cumstance and of the social, moral, and religious keeping 
of his squires, rectors, vicars, and curates. Yet it must be 
owned concurrently with this recognition that Mr. Marshall, 
if he is the revenant of Trollope, is a spirit who has profited 
in the passage of eternity, and has come back with a more 
delicate and more enlightened sense of his material. He 
has not so wide and strong a grasp of it, and he is more 
generous — that is to say, more just — to the human possibili- 
ties, even probabilities, in the sort of figures poured endlessly 
upon the scene by the greatest of the Victorian masters. His 
county families have learned something that Trollope 's 
county families did not know ; his clerics are less concerned 
for the Church than the work of the Church. In the book 
which I have just finished reading, the author has even ven- 
tured upon the perilous enterprise of finding common ground 
for Church and Dissent in their different uses of their com- 
mon Christianity; and it seems to me that he has con- 
vincingly succeeded. 

He does not always succeed, he does not always convince, 
and he is a strictly British Antaeus, whose strength fails 
him when he lifts himself from English ground. His 
books rather abound in the American slang phrasing which 
the English like to use, but when he attempts an American 
figure like that of the Southern wife of The Eldest Son, in 
the Clinton series, it is not of the verity which animates the 
Southern women of our acquaintance. Worse yet, in this 
book the native material which serves him so well in the 
other Clinton books frays out. The story was perhaps 
necessary for the completion of the admirable portrait of 
the old squire, but even then it does not seem quite true to 
life in the reconciliation of the father and son through the 
intervention of the American wife who opportunely tucks 
her coat under the squire's head when he lies insensible from 
a cropper in the hunting-field. Her own father had left her 
penniless through his ruin by our Civil War, and after sup- 
porting herself by dancing on the stage in America she mar- 
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ries a very worthless nobleman in England who duly makes 
her a rich widow. She remains uncharacterized by these 
experiences, and with the money inherited by a rich pork- 
packing Chicago uncle she becomes the wife of the squire's 
eldest son and the provisional victim of the old man's ob- 
durate refusal to accept her in his family till she puts her 
coat under his head, that day. Then all quickly, too quickly, 
becomes right. 

It is a pity ; but I do mean that this failure is not without 
its redeeming features. The young Mrs. Clinton has mo- 
ments of being true American, and, which is better, of being 
true woman, as the other women of Mr. Marshall almost un- 
failingly are. In fact his women figures are the most inter- 
esting and valuable addition he has made to the society of 
the far-reaching circle of English fiction. What amounts to 
a real find in the Clinton series is the discovery of woman's 
almost entire and quite unhopeful subjection in good Eng- 
lish county families. The whole series bears witness to 
the fact more or less, but it is in the story of The Squire's 
Daughter that it is most clearly and interestingly studied. 
There is nothing consciously tendencious in Mr. Marshall's 
fiction, except as it all tends to good morals and good man- 
ners, to patience and kindness, but perhaps one might safely 
say that his view of woman's place in English society was 
almost scientific, and that his peculiar contribution to the 
knowledge of it is his chief contribution to polite literature. 
This knowledge rather pervades his books; none is quite 
without it, but it is chiefly characteristic of the Clinton 
series. The squire's wife, who is so much his better in 
mind and heart, perfectly accepts his ideal of woman's sub- 
ordination, and only by a sort of accident in a sort of ex- 
tremity, asserts herself in his behalf against it. But his 
eldest daughter realizes the injustice of it, the shame, the 
cruelty ; she rebels against it, she runs away from it, hoping 
for escape to equality with men in the keeping of a brutal 
miscreant who has all the manly qualities but the good ones. 
Her utter ignorance of such a man's nature, her beautiful 
worldly innocence, her final good sense, and her fearless re- 
nunciation of him when she finds that he, self-made and free 
from the social traditions of her own caste, intends the same 
domestic enslavement that she has fled from, is something 
rather new in fiction ; and it might go quite as far as suff ra- 
gettic violence in convincing anti-suffragists of women's 
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right to equality at least in the " home," to which their 
prejudice relegates her equal gifts. 

But of course what is valuable in the work of this agree-, 
able artist is his portrayal of characters rather than types ; 
and what is superior in it is the evolution of characters 
from types, of events from conditions. There is plot enough 
in his books, and more than enough for my pleasure, but I 
have learned to be tolerant of the pleasure which other 
people find in plots, and tender to the hard necessity of 
making them which the novelist is under. I even like things 
to happen, when they seem to happen naturally and perhaps 
inevitably, as I am bound to say that for the most part they 
do in Mr. Marshall's books. But the well-informed novel- 
reader will not find much that is new either in the country- 
life setting or county-family action of the stories. The 
scenes are as familiar as the dramas, but both are renewed 
to one's experience with an interest in them so genuine as 
to make them almost new ; they have that freshness which 
traveling back over it gives a road one has come. The two 
books which seem most to escape into unwonted effect are 
by no means of the most unwonted environment; yet Exton 
Manor, with its protagonistic contrast of a Low Church 
great lady and a High Church vicar, and The Greatest of 
These, with the mutual discovery of the gentle dissenting 
minister and the conscientious rector that they are both of 
the same agency for charity and of an inevitable brother- 
hood, are of fresher import than the Clinton series, except 
for its feminist discovery. Such a statement of the main 
motives leaves the pleasant treatment of the motives 
ignored, and it is right to say that this treatment holds itself 
for the most part aloof from the dry gravel of didacticism 
which it now and then scrapes. Both books have in un- 
wonted persons and incidents an infusion of new blood which 
becomes their life. In Exton Manor, Mrs. Prentice, the 
vicar's wife, makes one think of Trollope's Mrs. Proudie, 
but she is really not Mrs. Proudie, and the Australian widow 
who has been her deceased sister's successor in marriage is 
an element of unprecedented effect. Throughout The Great- 
est of These there is a humane unexpectedness which 
freshens the atmosphere, but the whole structure suffers 
rather than rejoices from paralleling the sin of the dissent- 
ing grocer's son by the same sort of sin in the rector's youth. 
Nothing is gained to the situation by it, and it really seems 
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like an afterthought, an accident of invention which over- 
tempted the author by its false patness. The larger lesson 
of the book, the always superlatively important lesson of 
life, could have been quite well imparted without it. 

In reading Mr. Marshall's stories I have had the feeling, 
perhaps unjustifiable, that I was in the presence of a talent 
which had not quite found itself out. This might be said of 
any inventive talent; every talent of the sort is in the process 
of evolution which goes varying on from book to book, and 
probably never arrives at the complete recognition of itself. 
What I am always aware of in this author's work is an 
essential gentleness, a sort of artistic benevolence, of esthetic 
altruism, which holds itself superior to the worldly knowl- 
edge, or the knowledge of worldly character and circum- 
stance, which he shows so convincingly. He does this, at 
least to my ignorance of the world, at every point, but most 
brilliantly, I think (doubtless, again, from my necessary re- 
publican ignorance of all such events), in the opening chap- 
ters of The Squire's Daughter, where he has to give the im- 
pression of something so supremely exalted as a court ball, 
in the most exalted of possible presences. It makes me feel 
as if I had been at a court ball, though not sorry that in any 
renewal of my long-lost youth I could not be ; and if I were 
brought to book and made to say what I thought the most 
excellent piece of this author's writing, I might say that 
these chapters were. 

It is a wild leap from the quiet of the English country air 
of Mr. Marshall's books to the Calif ornian atmosphere of 
Mrs. Norris's story of The Saturday's Child, but it is rather 
from one level to another than from higher to lower. The 
manner of the two authors is as different as their matter, 
but they are both artists, and that for me is the great mat- 
ter. What Mr. Marshall is apt to do is to work out very 
many, if not most, of his questions in long, long talks between 
two or more of his persons which he is able somehow to save 
from being dull ones; Mrs. Norris puts the problem or the 
fact, or the trait before you by quick, vivid touches of por- 
traiture or action. Short of the highly dramaticized narra- 
tive of the greatest masters, the Russians, namely, her 
method is very masterly, and she works in material much 
stranger to us (shall I say?) cultivated Americans than 
either the English or the Russian novelists. We cultivated 
Americans (I am making so bold again) are better ac- 
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quainted with the nihilists and nobles of Petrograd (one 
already no longer says St. Petersburg) and the county 
families of the English country than with the rich and poor 
of San Francisco whom Mrs. Norris introduces to us in 
their form of society. After the first exploitation of Cali- 
fornia in the boldly theatricized types of Bret Harte and 
the richly grotesqued characterizations of Mark Twain, we 
had no report of a later life than these great humorists deal 
with, except in the mighty novels of Frank Norris. These 
were certainly enough for one while, but Mrs. Norris is very 
welcome in her still newer field, and none the less so when she 
reminds us of the young master who died in the prime of 
his greatness. She does not remind us of him often; her 
place is essentially her own and she is quite herself in it. 
If she lacks the final touch of Frank Norris 's power as we 
feel it in the mysticism so consistent with his realism, she 
has the compensating gift of a more controlled and concen- 
trated observation. She has the secret of closely adding 
detail to detail in a triumph of what another California 
author has called Littleism, but what seems to be nature's 
way of achieving Largeism. At any rate, it seems to me 
that Largeism is what Mrs. Norris achieves within the limits 
of her generous canvas, though she densely covers every 
inch of it with life studied in pre-Raphaelite minuteness. 

Mrs. Norris seems to have wrought in the Tolstoyan faith 
of making Truth alone her hero, when she makes a little 
Irish-American girl her protagonist, and follows her from 
her hard work in the counting-room of a wholesale drug-house 
through her engagement to a rich, amiable, idle, heartless 
young proprietor of it, to her paid companionship in a rich, 
amiable, idle, heartless millionaire family, to her final happi- 
ness as the wife of a husband worthy of her " in her own 
class," the class of people who help others in helping them- 
selves throughout their duteous lives. This is stating very 
dryly, very barely, the terms of a story which I found warmly 
humane throughout and was impatient with in nothing but 
the brevity of its great length. The author is bound in it to 
no epical design such as governed the achievements of Frank 
Norris; it is quite without pivotal action; it simply goes on 
and on with a full sufficiency, but not a superfluity, of per- 
sons for the transaction of the drama, or for the illustration 
of the fact which nowhere seems fiction, unless it is in the 
representation of such a very large plurality of the San 
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Franciscans as Catholics. They are a good deal like the 
voting plurality of Bostonians in that, and it is no harm, 
but one wonders if it is quite the case. In Boston there is 
still a minority of Protestants engaged in commercial, pro- 
fessional, ^.nd intellectual pursuits of several sorts who 
could not well be left out of any such exhaustive study of 
the place as Mrs. Norris seems to make of San Francisco, 
where the people of her fiction, rich and poor alike, in or 
out of society, and of whatever derivation, are tacitly or ex- 
plicitly Catholics. It is no harm ; one merely asks if it is not 
through an oversight that they are represented so; though 
with those of Irish origin or of Maryland derivation there 
need be no such question. 

Those Marylanders, Baltimore or San Francisco born, are 
delightful, and they are drawn with a loving skill which com- 
mends the artist as well as her sitters. The courage of the 
women in their struggle with adversity is beautifully shown, 
and the strain of unwonted industry in the slack-twisted 
fiber of character formed for leisure is endearingly and 
touchingly appreciated. The little Irish-American protag- 
onist who shares their ready cousinship and the hospitality 
of their poverty is worthy of them, and of the friendly fate 
which she finds waiting her at the end of her experience with 
the world of work and the world of play. I have the feeling 
that she is not romanced in these experiences, and that the 
unemployed over-rich are no more unequally dealt with 
than the poor, though this is perhaps because I do not 
know the over-rich well enough to like them, and prefer to 
have them shown at the best vacuously idle, lavish in their 
daily lives, and without any proper raison d'etre. But can it 
be that one of them would be so mean as to buy a poor 
woman's invention for $500 and give her nothing from the 
$25,000 which he sells it for ; or that the rich girl who pays 
her sister's companion $60 a month scants her with a 
check for $50 when they part in a week less than the last 
month? Perhaps the over-rich of the Pacific Slope are dif- 
ferent from the over-rich of the Atlantic States or the 
Middle West. Yet they seem to have enjoyed the same 
civilizing influence through education and sojourn in Eu- 
rope, and to be devoted to the same sports and amusements, 
both sexes, with the women assiduously feeding one another 
at lunches and teas of every expensive invention. 

One cannot wholly distrust Mrs. Norris 's report if one 
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takes Mr. Herrick's word to the same effect in his story of 
Clark's Field. There is nothing consciously tendentious in 
his book any more than in Mrs. Norris's, but whoever tells 
the truth about conditions and their cause and consequence 
is unconsciously tendentious in his work, and points the old, 
old moral that some sort of useful work is the savior of the 
race. The reason why the Jack of our American millionair- 
cism is such an ugly mere toy is that in the first generation 
from the shirt-sleeves which earned or stole the millions, the 
silk attire has nothing to do in its limitless leisure, except to 
be amusingly or offensively empty and idle, without duties, 
without aims, without hopes or fears. Its only function 
is to constitute " society " as we know it in the flatter- 
ing report of the society pages of the papers or in the pages 
of such pitiless fictions as The Saturday's Child and Clark's 
Field. The very close, pre-Raphaelite method of Mrs. Nor- 
ris seems more reproductive of the fact than Mr. Herrick's 
broader handling, but they are both to the same effect, and 
they are both convincing and disheartening. It seems as if 
our wealth, abound and superabound as it will, can never 
come even to the poor effect of English birth as we see 
it in Mr. Marshall's pictures of country-life and county- 
family portraits. To be sure it took centuries to produce 
English birth or its constituent classes, and it takes only one 
little lifetime or less to produce American wealth. But ap- 
parently our wealth in the newer parts of the country is not 
ambitious of birth; " it gets there " without birth, without 
county family and its duties; it devotes itself to travel, to 
sport, to lunches and presents ; it crawls, it snubs, and with- 
out content is entirely self-satisfied; it fulfils the human 
destiny of unhappiness, and so far it is no worse off than 
poverty, though it never enjoys the wholesome rest that 
comes from the weariness of hard work. 

I said the newer parts of the country, but wealth is not 
more homeless there than in the older parts, and enjoys no 
more reverence or even envy. The scene of Mr. Herrick's 
story is in the East, in a town so near Boston as to suggest 
Cambridge, and though it almost ends in California, there 
the parity between it and Mrs. Norris's story ends. Its pro- 
tagonist is not an Irish- American girl well related to South- 
ern people: it is a large lot of land in the heart of that 
town, which a plain, apparently very dull, little New Eng- 
land girl inherits to the expropriation of a great number 
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of cousins, all with an equal moral and legal claim to the 
land, but not timely on the ground, and not befriended by 
the interest of interested people otherwise uninterested in 
her or her welfare. Mr. Herrick means to write the history 
of this lot of land, or field ; to make it the great figure in his 
tale, to tell how it grows from a shabby vacant space into an 
ugly, densely crowded space, with commerce and manufacture 
and industry housing and homing upon it, and appreciates 
in value till the poor plain little, poor dull little girl in grow- 
ing into an experienced and thoughtful, unhappy wife has 
become immeasurably a millionaire through the more than 
gold that the earth of the field has turned into. Inevitably 
the process of character in her far surpasses in interest any 
possible fact of the field's transubstantiation from earth to 
wealth. The field is always slipping out of sight, and the 
growing child and grown woman filling the vision. 

I feel it a pity in any review of a book that no review can 
parallel it in length and breadth, but under the literary con- 
ditions that is not possible; and quotation is a poor, awk- 
ward makeshift. So I must send the reader to Mr. Herrick 's 
book itself for a due sense of his effectiveness in studying 
the demoralizing schools in New York and Paris from whose 
finishing his little girl escapes not quite so distorted in 
ideals as not to have left in her the stuff for a good life far 
beyond any good living she knows. Through the kind offices 
of a just judge (almost too consolingly righteous for entire 
belief) she becomes the ward of one of those Trust Com- 
panies which now fulfil the obligations of the adoptive 
parents of difficult wealthy orphans; and its trials in dis- 
charging the duties of her moral and intellectual nurture 
form the vein of humor, too sparingly worked for my pleas- 
ure, which runs through the story. The Trust Company 
means so honestly well by her, and does its duty so kindly 
according to its lights, and yet is so drolly unable to deal 
with her as a human girl, who grows more and more baffling 
as she grows older, and gets married and leaves her husband, 
pending his much-merited divorce, and wishes to give their 
share of the Clark's Field riches to the other Clark heirs, 
so intangible and undeserving and otherwise impossible. She 
is decided against them by the extremely hard-headed far- 
off cousin whom she discovers in a stone-mason working on 
hei place in California, and who impartially represents 
them as a stupid and unworthy lot. He is himself not above 
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his station in many things, trat as she has come to regard 
any sort of handwork as a badge of merit, his being so mainly 
a mere stone-mason rather commends him at first, though 
his being a mere man goes finally to her heart. Marriage 
with him seems to be lurking in the background of the un- 
completed divorce; but that personal question is of course 
more easily solved than the problem of Clark's Field, 
which the author probably wishes us to regard as his 
" hero." 

It is difficult, and yet it is not impossible, and if some such 
end is what Mr. Herrick is after, I shall be interested to 
see how he achieves it in some more explicit design. But 
I warn him that there are many lions and, worse yet, 
lionesses in his path which he will find hungering more for 
the love-affairs of his next book than for the solution of its 
ethico-economic questions. After all, humanity is made up 
of men and women, rather than of their holdings, in com- 
mon or severalty, and it will be long before humanity will 
care more for the economic questions, so intimately bound 
up with the ethical questions, than for the question of who 
gets who in a story. I myself, abandoned believer as I am 
in pecuniary equality as the only reasonable hope of our 
species, must confess that I care less to know that Clark's 
Field rightfully belonged to the workers whose toil turned it 
into wealth and not to the lawful heirs, than whether the 
cousins ultimately marry. I know from long experience of 
fiction that they do ; but I would like to be at the wedding. 

I speak of these two persons because Mr. Herrick has 
especially interested me in them; but there are others whom 
he has interested me in : the rich, vulgar, idle, empty-headed, 
empty-hearted girls whom the unscrupulous mistresses of 
such educational establishments as Herndon Hall on the 
Hudson, and Villa Poniatowski in Paris, scarcely pretend 
to school, by precept or example, in anything but worldly 
selfishness and hardness. Poor little Adelle Clark is placed 
by the Trust Company in the tutelage of these women and 
the companionship of their pupils, and it is natural, almost 
inevitable, for her to choose the most entirely worthless 
young man she knows for her love, and to woo and wed him 
more by her will than his. When she goes with him to live 
in California after the Trust Company pathetically recon- 
ciles itself to her escapade, she changes her sky, but not her 
mind, and she lives the life of the California rich which Mrs. 
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Norris more minutely, but not more vividly, paints than Mr. 
Herrick. 

Am I, perhaps, and without well realizing it, perhaps, 
really studying a new school of fiction in this paper where 
I proposed nothing so serious, or mainly, indeed, more than 
the expression of my pleasure in Mr. Marshall's books? Is 
this new school which I find myself studying so much more 
strenuously than I meant, to be called the meticulous school? 
Mr. Marshall in his closely talked-out predicaments certainly 
seems meticulous; Mrs. Norris, if she is anything, is in every- 
thing meticulous; Mr. Herrick, who would have you think 
he was of a dramatic breadth in his purpose of making an 
economic fact his protagonist, is certainly as meticulous as 
any one in his handling of the actualities and potentialities 
of Clark's Field. Then if I come to Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
story of The Price of Love, how am not I tangled in the very 
finest, closest meshes of meticulosity? Mr. Bennett might 
in fact be said, if one did not mind what one said, to be the 
very most meticulous of all my authors, as he has proved in 
other stories of his ; though in this story he seems to be con- 
cerned with such broad, bold interests as stealing a large 
sum of money, and with the thieves' confessing and finding 
each other out, as well as with the fine, small impulses which 
compose the massive emotions of a girl so in love with one 
of the thieves that she is glad to pay the price of her passion 
not merely by marrying him but by holding his badness 
dearer than any good in the world. Perhaps she would 
not have done this, but Mr. Bennett says she did, and in 
a manner he proves it. In any case, "he is the doctor," 
and the reader, if he will be his patient, must take the medi- 
cine he prescribes. The reality of the story exists in the 
character, rather than the action, in what the people are 
rather than in what they do. But the reader hesitates, dubi- 
tates ; he halts, kicks ; perhaps his mood throughout is one 
long kick. He feels that people declared to be so and so 
would not probably do so and so; but in life, Mr. Bennett 
may say, people are continually doing the impredicable. 
It is not for my school of criticism, if I have any, to say 
that is not enough, to insist that art must not merely imitate 
nature, but must surpass her in her own line. Yet somehow 
the probable rather than the natural should be the ideal ; or, 
sjjould not it ? 

I hope that in all this I have not been saying that the story 
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is not most interesting, most amusing, most meticulously 
admirable in the portrayal of character and the traits of 
character. So far it is one of the author's masterpieces, 
and only one of his prentice-pieces in leaving the reader 
with the doubt whether it happened. "With Mr. Basil King's 
brief novel, The Letter of the Contract, there is no such 
doubt ; one knows that the thing did not happen on the terms 
stated, though the papers may be full of just such things. 
In this labyrinthine book, which I will not deny having read 
through at one go — 

From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve, 
A summer's day — 

with quite impassioned interest, there is a too-typical couple 
who rebel against the author's evident purpose of making 
them characters, and whose enforced experience remains an 
allegory, an instance, an admonition. The husband has had 
a mistress and still has, and the wife divorces him; each 
marries again, and then they meet after years and find them- 
selves still in love with each other. The second husband 
leaves it to them what they will do; the twice-wife may di- 
vorce him and let the twice-husband divorce his second wife 
and remarry the first. It is difficult, but not impossible, in 
law at least, though something like impossible in gospel. 
The solution is that " The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life," and apparently the spirit here is that both must remain 
constant to the error of their second marriages. The ar- 
rival at this precept is by what the Italians in a false addi- 
tion call a salto mortale, and it is not clear that these miser- 
able people in continuing true to their mistake are not living 
in sin, though Mr. King seems to think it is, unless I have 
misread him. What there is no doubt about is the hold 
which the tale takes on the reader's interest, and its intensive 
culture of his expectation, with moments of nature, of real 
pathos, of genuine emotion. It is needless to say, however, 
and this apparently is why I say it, that the book is no such 
book as The Way Home, with its true hopes and high con- 
solations. As a solution of the divorce question it has the 
prime defect of not solving ; and it may be that there is no 
solution of that question. There are some things in this 
world which it seems we cannot get round, but there is no 
doubt of the sincere and devoted endeavor of the talent which 
I think has failed here to find a way round. 
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It is not more, and certainly it is not less, sincere than the 
talent which in Mr. Marshall's books strives for justice and 
charity. If I have not yet recognized as a finer and truer 
feminism the animating principle of his county-family fic- 
tion, let me do so now without more delay, and in his more 
religious-minded stories, such as Exton Manor and The 
Greatest of These, not fail to note what seems to me his 
special quality. He has not contented himself, like the pos- 
sibly too-prototypical Trollope, with merely the Church, the 
Church life and character, but has done what Trollope never 
did in imagining in Dissent a friend as well as foe worthy 
of the Establishment's trust and affection. In this respect 
his last book is his best, and while all his books are partially 
if not wholly admirable, it seems his most personal, most 
individual book. 

If The Price of Love and The Letter of the Contract are 
tunes played each upon one string, in The New Clarion Mr. 
Harben sounds a various note, though he is here what we 
have already known him : a lover of the old-fashioned make 
of romance, while so different in the make of his characters. 
His scene is still as persistently Northern Georgia as Mr. 
Phillpotts's has been the moors of Devonshire, Mr. Hardy's 
Wessex, Mr. Bennett's The Five Towns. I am yet in doubt 
whether he sees his North Georgians as detachedly as I 
might like him to do ; but however this may be, it is all very 
interesting, and perhaps he makes me see his people the more 
clearly because he does not always seem conscious of their 
primitive outlook or onlook, does not draw them as if he 
were uneasily aware of New York judging the effect over his 
shoulder. He has new stuff here in what probably promised 
to be his main theme, and he first makes some studies of a 
country newspaper in a small town beginning to feel its 
future; but before he goes far he drops these studies and 
enters upon the vital business of his book, the morbid 
anatomy of guilty conscience in a backwoodsman only a little 
above the four-footed, wild things of his native backwoods. 
This part of his work is the masterly part of it ; all the rest 
is comparatively prenticework, however good it is, and I am 
not saying that some, that much, of it is not very good. Only, 
in this part the unhappy man is brought to the confession of 
the murder he has done, as subtly, as powerfully, as Ras- 
kolnikoff is brought to confession in Crime and Punishment. 
The case, without at all accusing the invention of Mr. Har- 
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ben, strongly recalled to me the case conceived by Dostoyev- 
sky. Allowing for difference in the material (though this is 
as much the human soul in the one case as in the other), our 
North Georgian novelist deals with it as authentically as 
the Russian, though not with his far-reaching suggestion. 
In fact, the question with Abe Fulton's soul was not so com- 
plex as with Raskolnikoff ' s. The homicide which his primi- 
tive passion of revenge, of " wild justice," drove him to do, 
did not involve the deep guilt of the ambitious student, and 
his confession of it contained the redemption which it is the 
triumph of Dostoyevsky to ascertain, in his pursuit of Ras- 
kolnikoff 's conscience, as the final effect of his punishment. 

It is interesting to trace in Mr. Harben's story, as in Mrs. 
Norris's and Mr. Herrick's, the working of the same ideal 
toward economical equality. It is not very declared in either 
of them as a doctrine or a principle; it is rather, in all, the 
recognition of the failure of wealth as a source of happiness. 
In the work of Mr. Marshall and the like of him, the failure 
of birth as a source of happiness may be less explicit, but the 
recognition of the fact is one of the oldest traditions of Eng- 
lish poetry, whether verse or prose, and he has inherited his 
full share of it. His reader, if he reads between the lines, 
may read it as easily as he may read the revolt from wealth 
as an ideal in the work of the Americans I have been trying 
duly to praise. Among these I suppose that I am presently 
interested most in the work of Mrs. Norris, though it is not, 
on the whole, so high or deep or wide as that of the others at 
their highest and deepest and widest, but is richest in the 
elements of the merest humanity. There is something quite 
absolute in its democracy, except for that droll allegiance 
to ' ' family ' ' which she feels herself somehow obliged every 
now and then to testify. I suppose her to be a Calif ornian, 
and I am too ignorant of Californian conditions to be able 
to say whether the aristocratic sense as it survives there is 
of a Southern origin or not, but in Mrs. Norris's people it 
seems to be so. It seems in one case at least of rather un- 
certain recollection, for it is not credible that any Southern 
family could bear the distinctively New England name of 
Quincy. When it comes to the Southerners as Mrs. Norris 
gives them in any degree of actuality, I am bound to say they 
are delightful, not only as one finds them in The Saturday's 
Child, but in the minor fiction along the way to that supreme 
arrival. Perfectly charming, and perfectly Southern, though 
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of course not exclusively Southern, is the character studied 
in the delightful sketch Making Allowances for Mamma, 
which is one of Mrs. Norris's many pieces of lovable fun 
and pathos. There is a whole little book given to the wor- 
ship of motherhood in that called Mother, which en- 
dears the author equally with her heroine for her brave, 
frank, loving fealty to the common life and its conditions. 
The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne is perhaps too exemplary, too 
much an allegory; it is so truthfully circumstanced that one 
cannot deny it happened, but one doubts. Everywhere, how- 
ever, the undoubtable is abundant in the work of this pleas- 
ing artist, who is not afraid to find beauty everywhere, not 
only in the gardened spaces, but in the weed-grown alleys 
of life ; she is of such high courage that she makes you feel 
this beauty in an Irish undertaker's family, the like of which 
has not happened since Dickens dared it. Her art is always 
art for truth's sake and goodness' sake, and mostly for 
hope's sake. It deals with commonness on the highest as 
well as the lowest social levels, and on all the planes between, 
not to flatter or belie, but to make the scene and the figures 
live before you by truth to them. I who have always loved 
the films and their measureless possibility for good will not 
be thought to underpraise her work when I call it a moving- 
picture show. 

W. D. Howells. 



